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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


TT  is  one  hundred  and  eight  years  since  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born.  He  came  of  the  poor.  His 
early  hfe  was  passed  amid  the  hardest  surroundings. 
Beyond  the  barest  elements,  his  education  was  due 
to  his  own  efforts. 

Never  in  the  world's  history  has  there  been  a 
career  which  exemplified  more  distinctly  the  value 
of  natural  character.  He  won  his  way  to  the 
Presidency  of  a  republic,  of  whose  democracy  he 
was,  by  common  consent,  the  finest  type,  by  steady 
adherence  to  the  ideal  of  justice. 

While  he  lived  his  value  was  but  partially  ap- 
preciated. Now,  after  more  than  a  half  century 
has  elapsed  since  he  was  borne  to  the  tomb,  his 
simple,  direct  personality  is  still  the  subject  of 
study  and  analysis.  And  so  it  will  be  till  the  tradi- 
tions, now  so  fresh,  are  lost  in  the  mist  of  the  cen- 
turies. 

It  is  well  that  his  birthday  is  set  apart  as  a 
national  holiday.  It  is  well  that  on  one  day  of  the 
year  our  attention  should  be  fixed  in  contemplation 
of  this  great,  simple,  good  man  of  the  people.  We 
do  ourselves  honor  in  honoring  his  memory.  From 
a  study  of  the  problems  he  was  called  upon  to  solve, 
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and  the  spirit  which  guided  him  in  solving  them,  we 
may  draw  inspiration  that  will  help  us  in  treating 
the  problems  of  our  own  time.  Whether  we  be 
men  or  women,  whether  our  Ufe's  duties  are  in 
public  or  in  private  station,  we  should  be  helped  by 
the  lesson  of  his  life. 

His  character  as  a  man  shows  but  few  imper- 
fections after  it  has  been  subjected  to  almost  micro- 
scopic examination.  The  environment  of  coarse- 
ness and  simple  humor  which  prevailed  in  the 
pioneer  society,  where  his  manners  were  formed, 
left  his  nature  essentially  pure.  The  fierce  contests 
of  professional  and  political  life  never  tempted 
him  to  take  a  dishonest  advantage.  The  possession 
of  power  that  would  have  tempted  a  less  noble 
character  to  pride  and  vainglory  but  accentuated 
his  real  humility.  He  was  as  far  from  stubborn 
self-assertiveness — the  characteristic  of  weak  na- 
tures— as  he  was  from  yielding  principle,  though  to 
do  so  might  seem  for  the  moment  to  promise  the 
end  for  which  he  strove. 

These  are  not  words  of  empty  eulogy.  Our  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  all  the  languages  of  civilized  men 
have  exhausted  themselves  in  praise  of  what  he 
was  and  of  what  he  did.  It  would  be  vain  indeed 
to  attempt  to  add  to  the  tributes  of  the  good,  the 
wise,  and  the  eloquent,  who  have  woven  garlands 
of  speech  to  adorn  his  memory.  It  is  our  privilege 
today  simply  and  sincerely  to  point  out  some  of  the 
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trials  he  had  to  meet,  some  of  the  work  he  accom- 
pUshed. 

His  first  great  trial  was  grinding  poverty.  It  is 
true  the  community  in  which  he  lived  felt  the  same 
daily  necessity  to  exercise  its  fullest  energies  to 
gain  food  and  shelter  from  the  earth  and  the  prime- 
val forest,  which  it  had  set  itself  to  conquer.  But 
how  few,  under  such  circumstances,  could  keep 
aUve  the  noble  ambition,  which  too  often  like  the 
dreams  of  idle  youth,  is  dissipated  by  constant 
contact  with  the  sordid  realities  of  daily  life.  Not 
only  did  he  overcome  this  trial,  but  it  left  him  still 
kind  and  tender.  The  mean,  hard,  grasping,  selfish 
spirit  that  too  often  is  formed  by  those  who  succeed 
in  throwing  poverty  from  their  pathway  did  not 
touch  him.  The  cynical  distrust  of  our  fellow  man, 
which  too  often  results  from  constant  struggle  to  win 
a  foothold  in  business  or  professional  Ufe,  never 
showed  itself  either  in  his  writing  or  his  word. 
Poverty  was  to  him  but  the  resisting  element 
which  strengthened  his  mental  and  his  physical 
powers,  and  gave  the  brave  self-reliance  which  is 
the  best  fruit  of  daily  necessity. 

He  felt  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  would  not  be 
satisfied  until  he  read  all  the  books  he  could  lay  hands 
on.  He  had  access  to  but  few,  and  little  leisure  to 
read  them.  A  less  eager  student  would  have  given 
up  the  struggle  and  drifted  with  the  common 
mass.     Not  so  with  him.     Steadily  mastering  the 
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few  classics  within  his  reach,  and  then  concen- 
trating on  mathematics  and  logic  the  singularly 
lucid  powers  of  his  mind,  he  formed  himself  into  a 
sound,  accurate  thinker,  an  orator,  and  a  writer 
whose  least  considered  productions  are  models,  and 
whose  speeches  and  letters  have  long  since  taken 
their  place  amid  the  masterpieces  of  the  English 
tongue. 

He  had  no  adventitious  aids.  His  figure  was 
ungainly,  his  voice  by  no  means  musical,  his  face 
seamed  with  lines  of  thought  and  hardship,  could  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called  handsome, 
though  the  noble  mind  and  heart  which  spoke 
through  his  melancholy  eyes,  gave  it  an  expression 
that  must  have  won  confidence. 

Fortunately  for  him,  and  for  the  great  work  for 
which,  under  God's  Providence,  he  was  destined, 
he  had  a  strong  physical  constitution,  which  was 
made  stronger  by  the  open  air  labor  of  his  young 
manhood,  and  his  entire  freedom  from  bad  practices 
or  habits  of  any  kind. 

The  outUnes  of  his  life  are  familiar.  Born  in 
Kentucky  in  1809,  he  removed  with  his  father  in 
youth  to  Indiana.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
but  six  years  old;  but  he  found  in  his  stepmother  a 
true  and  loving  friend,  who  treated  him  always  as 
her  own  son. 

He  made  a  voyage  to  New  Orleans  in  a  flatboat 
when  a  young  man;  afterwards  removed  to  Illinois, 
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where  he  settled  at  Springfield.  After  various 
failures  as  a  storekeeper,  and  success  as  a  surveyor, 
he  read  law  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  practice. 

He  served  a  few  terms  in  the  Illinois  Legislature; 
one  term  in  Congress,  was  defeated  for  the  United 
States  Senate;  became  President  of  the  United 
States  on  March  4th,  1861,  and  perished  by  the 
assassin's  bullet  April  14th,  1865. 

He  was  married  while  yet  a  young  lawyer,  and  of 
his  three  sons  but  one  survived  him.  This  son  has 
worthily  maintained  the  honor  of  his  name. 

To  follow  step  by  step  the  career  of  the  greatest  of 
our  modern  statesmen  would  not  be  possible  in  the 
limits  of  a  single  address.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  know  something  of  the  causes  that  led  to  his 
election  as  President,  and  of  the  great  Civil  War  that 
followed,  to  appreciate  the  tests  through  which  he 
passed  not  only  unscathed,  but  in  some  sense  per- 
fected. 

The  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Maine  to 
Florida  and  extending  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  had 
been  settled  by  English  people,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  they  were  essentially  of  one  mind  on 
the  great  question  of  African  slavery.  Slaves  were 
owned  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  as  well  as 
in  South  Carolina,  in  New  England  as  in  Georgia. 
But  economic  as  well  as  humanitarian  reasons  soon 
eliminated  slavery  from  the  North,  and  it  was  hoped 
and  believed  in  the  South  it  would  soon  disappear 
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also.  Unfortunately  for  this  hope,  the  invention  of 
the  Whitney  machine  for  separating  the  cotton 
seed  from  the  cotton  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the 
production  of  the  plant,  and  negro  labor  became  so 
profitable,  that  far  from  coming  to  an  end,  slavery 
became  almost  a  religion  among  the  dominant  class  of 
Southern  men.  Had  the  expansion  of  the  United 
States  into  the  Louisiana  territory  purchased  by 
Jefferson  from  France  in  1808  not  taken  place, 
conditions  might  have  remained  indefinitely  as  they 
were.  But  as  States  and  Territories  were  carved  out 
of  the  West,  and  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  California 
were  added  as  the  result  of  the  Mexican  War,  the 
great  struggle  between  slave  and  free  States  for  the 
control  of  the  new  members  of  the  Union  became 
pronounced,  and  lasted  for  a  generation  or  more. 
Briefly,  the  cause  of  anti-slavery  prevailed.  The 
dominant  party  split  in  1860  into  sectional  lines. 
The  South  would  not  accept  Douglas,  the  leader  of 
the  Northern  Democrats,  and  Lincoln  came  into 
the  Presidency,  a  minority  candidate,  because  of  the 
divided  opposition. 

How  he  became  the  candidate  of  the  party  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  slavery  involves  the 
study  of  the  poUtical  struggles  of  his  early  and 
middle  life.  Although  he  was  born  in  a  slave  State, 
he  was  early  imbued  with  antipathy  to  slavery. 
He  had  seen  some  of  its  worst  features  in  his  visit 
to  New  Orleans.     He  could  not  lend  himself  to  any 
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cause  that  would  lead  to  its  extension.  In  a  memor- 
able utterance  he  declared  that  a  house  divided 
against  itself  would  surely  fall.  A  Union  half  slave 
and  half  free  would  not  endure. 

The  principle  upon  which  our  institutions  were 
based,  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law  as  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  to  him  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
political  truth.  But,  while  determined  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  slavery  in  the  new  States,  he 
did  not  mean  to  oppose  its  continuance  in  the  South 
by  any  immediate  or  radical  measure.  He  was  con- 
tent to  await  the  time  when  it  would  cease  by  reason 
of  being  confined  to  one  section,  and  thus  be  unable 
to  extend.  He  felt  the  time  would  come  when  the 
greater  population  and  wealth  of  the  free  States 
would  result  in  the  practical  extinction  of  the  evil. 
He  recognized  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  sanctioned  slavery  where  it  already  was. 

To  him  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  was  the 
first  essential  for  the  well  being  of  the  people  of  all 
of  the  States,  and  the  guarantee  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions in  the  whole  world;  if  the  experiment 
of  such  a  government  failed  in  America,  it  would 
set  back  the  cause  of  human  rights  for  centuries. 

With  these  views  he  addressed  himself  in  speech 
and  in  writing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  power  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  each  in  their 
respective  spheres. 
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In  1858,  in  a  great  debate  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  his  rival  for  the  Senatorship  from  lUinois, 
he  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  embodied  the  views 
of  the  great  mass  of  conservative  thinkers,  as 
distinguished  from  the  extreme  pro-slavery  men  of 
the  South  and  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North, 
those  who,  on  the  one  hand  would  dissever  the 
Union  to  maintain  slavery  forever,  and  those  who 
would  rather  have  it  end  at  once  than  that  a  slave 
should  remain  under  its  flag. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate, 
Lincoln's  reputation  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
borders  of  Illinois,  but  the  masterly  way  in  which 
he  drove  home  the  arguments  against  the  extension 
of  slavery  made  him  a  national  character.  Senator 
Douglas,  a  great  and  patriotic  man,  looked  with 
indifference  upon  slavery  as  an  institution.  He 
would  leave  to  the  people  of  the  new  States  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  whether  or  not  it  should  be  in- 
troduced among  them,  but  he  could  not  meet  Lin- 
coln's Scriptural  illustrations.  It  was  evident  the 
Union  could  not  remain  half  slave  and  half  free, 
and  the  majority  of  Northern  voters  were  deter- 
mined it  should  not  be  all  slave. 

In  1860  Lincoln  appeared  for  the  first  time  before 
an  Eastern  audience  at  Cooper  Institute  in  New 
York.  His  speech  was  a  telUng  piece  of  strong 
reasoning.  At  once  he  approved  himself  an  intrepid 
leader  of  a  patriotic  cause. 
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When  the  convention  of  his  party  assembled, 
the  old  leaders,  men  of  prowess  and  renown,  were  put 
aside  for  this  man  of  the  people,  who  united  wisdom 
with  gentleness,^  courage  with  humility,  who  looked 
upon  the  great  office  upon  which  he  was  about  to 
enter,  not  with  pride  at  his  exaltation,  but  with  the 
reverent  feeUng  that  as  the  designs  of  God  had 
called  him  to  take  up  the  burden,  that  same  God 
would  strengthen  him  to  bear  it. 

On  his  way  to  Washington  he  delivered  an  un- 
prepared speech  at  Independence  Hall  in  this  city, 
which  well  expresses  his  own  feeling  and  that  of 
the  people  of  the  North. 

^^I  have  never,''  he  said,  ^^had  a  feeling  politically 
that  did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  have  often 
pondered  over  the  dangers  which  were  incurred  by 
the  men  who  assembled  here  and  framed  and 
adopted  that  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  have 
pondered  over  the  toils  that  were  endured  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  who  achieved  that 
independence.  I  have  often  inquired  of  myself 
what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  the 
Confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was  not  the  mere 
matter  of  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother- 
land, it  was  the  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  gave  liberty,  not  alone  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  but  I  hope  to  the  world,  for 
all  future  time.     It  was  that  which  gave  promise 
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that  in  due  time  the  weight  would  be  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  all  men." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  rather  be 
assassinated  than  give  up  this  beUef.  . 

In  his  inaugural  address,  he  set  forth  the  state  of 
the  slavery  question,  the  legal  indissolubiUty  of  the 
Union,  his  intention  to  use  the  power  of  his  office  for 
its  maintenance  and  ended  by  his  well-known  ap- 
peal to  the  dissatisfied  advocates  of  secession: — 

'^In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow  country- 
men, and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
Civil  War.  The  Government  will  not  assail  you. 
You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves 
the  aggressors.  I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not 
enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not 
break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of 
memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  Uving  heart  and  hearthstone 
all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will 
be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

Alas!  his  eloquent  appeal  was  in  vain.  Fort 
Sumter  was  fired  on  and  for  four  years  a  war  un- 
precedented in  modern  times  raged  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  States  in 
rebelUon. 

Lincoln  had  called  to  his  cabinet-the  muost  eminent 
men  of  his  party\^   Recognizing  the  unity  of  the 
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Southern  sentiment,  and  the  necessity  for  an  equal 
jinity  in  the  North,  he  appealed  to  his  great  rival, 
Douglas,  and  not  in  vain.  Sinking  all  differences, 
this  patriotic  statesman  called  upon  his  followers  in 
language  of  eloquence  and  fervor  to  stand  by  the 
Union  and  the  Administration,  and  the  response, 
which  was  immediate,  was  among  the  reasons  for 
the  success  of  the  war.  Douglas  was  most  popular. 
He  had  polled  a  heavy  vote  for  the  Presidency.  His 
support  of  the  Union  cause  steadied  many  a  waverer, 
and  regiments  were  almost  wholly  officered  and 
recruited  on  his  inspiration. 

His  untimely  death  at  the  very  outbreak  of  the 
war  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  country,  but  his  former 
adherents  valiantly  maintained  the  principle  of  an 
indivisible  Union  on  many  a  battlefield,  after  his 
voice  was  stilled. 

Until  the  great  cataclysm  which  is  now  rocking 
the  world,  no  war  of  such  magnitude  had  been 
carried  on  in  modern  times.  When  it  was  over  and 
an  exhausted  South  laid  down  with  honor  the 
arms  they  had  borne  with  heroism,  five  hundred 
thousand  Uves  had  been  lost,  whole  States  were  im- 
poverished;  but  slavery  was  forever  at  an  end. 

Whoever  will  read  the  history  of  those  four  years 
of  a  nation's  agony  will  gather  some  appreciation  of 
the  responsibility  borne  by  the  patient  President. 
Those  were  dark  days,  when  even  his  great  faith  in 
popular  government  was  tried  to  the  uttermost; 
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days  of  defeat  on  the  battlefield,  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  those  whom  he  had  good  reason  to  have 
reUed  upon  as  friends;  but  through  it  all,  ^Vithout 
haste,  without  rest,''  he  fulfilled  his  duty. 

With  a  sagacity  which  is  beyond  value,  he  chose 
the  right  time  to  issueJiis^mmgrtalJP^ 
of  Emancipation.  He  watched  with  unceasing  care 
the  operations  of  his  generals,  sustaining  the  well 
meaning,  bearing  with  the  incompetent,  until  froni 
the  fire  and  smoke  there  emerged  the]  tried  and 
true  soldiers,  who  led  the  armies  to  certain  victory. 

In  1864  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Presidency.  At 
one  time  during  the  canvass  it  looked  as  if  he 
might  be  defeated.  Then  occurred  an  incident 
which^  shows  his  siipreme>-iiumility,  his  single^ 
minded  devotion  to  the  Union  cause.  Calling  his 
cabinet  about  him,  he  showed  them  a  sealed  paper 
and  asked  them  to  endorse  it  by  their  signatures. 
When  his  re-election  was  assured,  he  read  to  them 
what  he  had  written.    It  was  as  follows: — 

'^This  morning,  as  for  some  days  past,  it  seems 
exceedingly  probable  that  this  Administration  will 
not  be  re-elected.  Then  it  will  be  my  duty  to  so 
co-operate  with  the  President-elect  as  to  save  the 
Union  between  the  election  and  the  inauguration, 
as  he  will  have  secured  his  election  on  such  ground 
that  he  cannot  possibly  save  it  afterwards.'' 

His  second  inauguration  on  March^4th,  1865,  oc- 
curred almost  at  the  end  of  the  collapse  of  the 
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attempted  revolution.  With  what  different  feeUngs 
he  took  the  oath~of  President  for  the  second  time! 
In  language  of  characteristic  earnestness  he  dwelt 
upon  the  underlying  cause  of  the  fratricidal  war. 
Referring  to  conditions  of  four  years  before  he 
said : — 

*'Both  parties  deprecated  war;  but  one  of  them 
would  make  war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive; 
and  the  other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it 
perish.     And  the  war  came. 

^'One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored 
slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union, 
but  localized  in  the  Southern  part  of  it.  These 
slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and  powerful  interest. 
All  knew  that  this  interest  was,  somehow,  the  cause 
of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate  and  extend 
this  interest,  was  the  object  for  which  the  insur- 
gents would  rend  the  Union  even  by  war;  while 
the  Government  claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than 
to  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of  it.  Neither 
party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the 
duration  which  it  has  already  attained.  Neither 
expected  that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease 
with,  or  even  before,  the  conflict  itself  should  cease. 
Each  looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less 
fundamental  and  astounding. 

''Both  read  the  same  Bible  and  pray  to  the 
same  God;  and  each  invokes  His  aid  against  the 
other.     It  may  seem  strange  that  any  man  should 
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dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their 
bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces;  but  let 
us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of 
both  could  not  be  answered, — that  of  neither  has 
been  answered  fully.  The  Almighty  has  His  own 
purposes.  ^  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offenses; 
for  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come;  but  woe  to 
that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh.'  If  we  shall 
suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those 
offenses,  which  in  the  Providence  of  God  must  needs 
come,  but  which,  having  continued  through  His 
appointed  time.  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that 
He  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible 
war,  as  the  woe  due  to  them  by  whom  the  offense 
came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from 
those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a 
living  God  always  ascribe  to  Him?  Fondly  do  we 
hope — fervently  do  we  pray — that  this  mighty 
scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if 
God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled 
by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  un- 
requited toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of 
blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  with  another 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand 
years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  'the  judgments 
of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.' 

''With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all; 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are 
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in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow 
and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves, 
and  with  all  nations/' 

The  end  was  now  at  hand.  On  the  9th  of  April, 
General  Lee  surrendered  his  valiant  little  army  to 
General  Grant  at  Appomattox;  and  Lincoln  had 
walked  through  the  streets  of  Richmond.  He  was 
gathering  his  still  undiminished  energies  for  the 
task  of  reconstructing  the  rebellious  States  and  had 
already  conceived  a  large,  generous,  and  wise  plan, 
involving  the  safeguarding  of  the  freedmen,  am- 
nesty for  their  recent  masters,  and  the  return  of  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  the  National  Con- 
gress. He  was  equally  opposed  to  the  radical  ele- 
ment of  his  own  party  who  were  determined  to  treat 
the  rebellious  States  as  conquered  provinces,  and  the 
reactionary  element  of  the  South,  who  would  have 
kept  the  negroes  in  a  sort  of  modified  servitude. 
Had  he  lived,  ten  years  of  turmoil  and  disgrace  aris- 
ing from  a  futile  attempt  to  subject  the  whites  to 
black  domination  would  have  been  avoided,  with 
all  the  consequences  that  engendered  a  bitterness 
that  has  taken  two  generations  to  allay.  But  this 
was  not  to  be.^"  On  Good  Friday,  the  14th  of  April,  l\ 
1865,  the  great  Emancipator,  the  kind-hearted 
American  statesman,  was  slain  by  a  half  crazy 
assassin,  and  in  him  died  the  best  friend  of  the  South. 
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Lincoln^s  latest  biographer  is  a  scholarly  English- 
man, Lord  Charnwood.  He  has  approached  his 
subject  with  the  unbiased  attitude  of  one  foreign 
to  the  prejudices  of  American  politics  and  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  half  century  since  Lincoln's 
death.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  careful  study 
of  the  many  biographies  that  have  been  written. 
He  admires,  as  all  must,  the  gallantry  of  the  Con- 
federate armies  and  the  single  hearted  devotion  of 
their  generals.  He  sums  up  his  valuable  book  with 
these  reflections: — 

^^Many  great  deeds  had  been  done  in  the  war. 
The  greatest  was  the  keeping  of  the  North  together, 
in  an  enterprise  so  arduous,  and  an  enterprise  for 
objects  so  confusedly  related  as  the  Union  and 
free3om.  Abraham  Lincoln  did  this;  nobody  else 
could  have  done  it;  to  do  it  he  bore  on  his  sole 
shoulders  such  a  weight  of  care  and  pain  as  few  other 
men  have  borne.  When  it  was  over  it  seemed  to 
the  people  that  he  had  all  along  been  thinking  their 
real_thoughts  for  themj^but  they  knew  that  this 
was  because  he  Imd  feajdessly^-ttieught  for.  himadf . 
He  had  been  able  to  save  jUie-»atioiv,partlyJbfieaiJ^ 
he  saw  that  unity  was  not  to  be  sought  by  the  way. 
of  base  concession.     He  had  been  able  to  free  the 


slaves,  partly  because  he  would  not  hasten  ta  this 
object  at  the  sacrifice  of  what  he  thought  a  larger 
purpose.  This  most  unrelenting  enemy  to  the 
project ~bf  thelCJoiffederacy  was  thp  nnp  ry^p^j^  whn 
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had  quite  purged  his  heart  and  mind  from  hatred  or 
even  anger  towajcds-.Jiis-i^lQw  ooufttFymen.  of  -the 
South.  That  fact  came  to  be  seen  in  the  South  too, 
and  generations  in  America  are  Ukely  to  remember 
it  when  all  other  features  of  his  statecraft  have 
grown  indistinct.  A  thousand  reminiscences  ludi- 
crous or  pathetic,  passing  into  myth  but  enshrining 
hard  fact,  will  prove  to  them  that  this  great  feature 
of  his  policy  was  a  matter  of  more  than  policy. 
They  will  remember  it  as  adding  a  peculiar  lustre 
to  the  renovation  of  their  national  existence;  as  no 
small  part  of  the  glory,  surpassing  that  of  former 
wars,  which  has  become  the  common  heritage  of 
North  and  South.  For  perhaps  not  many  conquer- 
ors, and  certainly  few  successful  statesmen,  have 
escaped  the  tendency  of  power  to  harden  or  at  least 
to  narrow  their  human  sympathies;  but  in  this  man 
a  natural  wealth  of  tender  compassion  became  richer 
and  more  tender  while  in  the  stress  of  deadly  con- 
flict he  developed  an  astounding  strength." 

And  thus  he  closes: — 

''If  he  had  a  theory  of  democracy,  it  was  con- 
tained in  this  condensed  note  which  he  wrote, 
perhaps  as  an  autograph,  a  year  or  two  before  his 
Presidency;  'As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  woul( 
;r{pt  be  a  master.  This  expresses  my  idea  of  demoxh. 
racy\__Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the  extent  of 
^le^difference,  is  not  demogxi^c^^^^A.  Lincoln.^" 
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